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Only  one  general  appraisal  of  Scottish  monasteries  has  so  far 
been  published  and  its  views  in  consequence  still  command 
attention.1  One  recurring  theme  is  that  monks  came  to  identify 
with  the  nobility,  first  by  adopting  the  lifestyle  of  the  landowning 
class  and  then  by  recruiting  from  that  class.  Manual  work 
became  rare  and  the  monk  was  socially  superior  to  the  poor 
clerk.2  The  monks  are  likened  to  Roman  plebeians  who  eventually 
became  a pampered  class  and  a twelfth -century  and  a sixteenth- 
century  writer  are  cited  as  evidence  that  poor  men  entering 
monasteries  adopted  the  proverbial  vice  of  beggars  on  horseback.3 

Such  generalisations  are  specifically  related  to  Scotland  where 
it  is  claimed  men  could  have  “complained  as  they  did  in 
Germany,  that  the  cloister  was  becoming  an  alms-house  for  the 
nobility”.4  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  evidence  is  general,  and 
from  the  continent,  and  as  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned  is 
inconsistent  for  Iona  alone  is  eventually  adduced  as  a noble 
\bbey.S  The  evidence  cited  is  derived  from  papal  documents  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  Benedictine  abbot  and  community  had 
petitioned  Martin  V saying  that  some  previous  abbots,  of  noble 
race  had  kept  noble  concubines  and  had  endowed  them  and  the 
resulting  children  with  monastic  property,  and  the  sons,  in  turn, 
entered  the  monastery.  Rome  responded  by  decreeing  that  nobody 
of  noble  race  from  whose  reception  scandal  might  follow  was  to 
be  admitted  Nevertheless  one  Fingon,  son  of  Fingon,  grandson  of 
a previous  abbot,  had  forced  himself  into  the  community  on  the 
strength  of  a papal  mandate.  Accordingly,  when  abbot  and 
community  petitioned  once  more,  Eugene  IV  in  1444  decided 
against  Fingon. 6 

t u S°vle  y<?ars  later’  in  1457>  a PaPal  mandate  was  issued  for 
John  Macgilleoyn,  of  noble  birth,  to  be  received  as  a monk  of 

!ona  despite  the  abbot’s  privilege  of  being  able  to  refuse 
Jidmittance  to  those  of  noble  birth.  John  was  the  son  of  a priest 
and  his  ancestors,  male  and  female,  lay  buried  in  the  monastery.7’ 

their  internr^  °Ut  ^ langUage  of  PaPal  documents  and 

their  interpretation,  depending  on  whether  the  petitioner  had 

2 fbid.',  n09U2Tn9O"<iA  AbbeyS  QHd  S°Cial  Ufe  (Cambridge,  1933). 

3 Ibid.,  151-2,  243  , 251. 

4 Ibid.,  49-50,  154,  251. 

5 Ibid.,  50,  154  , 251-2 


7 ' ’ 7^7’  d!!ng  C~l  Papal  [CPL],  ix,  407. 

7 Ibid..  226-7,  citing  CPL,  xi,  124. 
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tried  to  paint  as  black  or  as  white  a picture  as  possible.  Since 
John  himself  was  presumably  the  petitioner,  he  might  have 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  priest,  his  father,  was  a monk  of 
Iona. 

More  recently  available  evidence  has  thrown  further  light  on 
the  Fingon  affair.  The  original  petition  by  abbot  and  community 
was  in  1426  and  it  was  occasioned  by  the  efforts  of  Fingon,  son  of 
Fingon  (no  doubt  the  same  man)  to  enter  the  monastery.8  The 
point  in  question  is  not  the  morals  of  monks  and  abbots  or  the 
establishment  of  abbatial  dynasties,  but  the  proportion  of  nobles 
in  the  community.  On  the  existing  evidence,  the  proportion  was 
very  small  indeed.  The  offspring  of  certain  noble  abbots  did 
become  monks,  until  in  1426,  the  abbot  and  community,  who 
were  presumably  not  of  noble  background,  successfully  petitioned 
against  this  development.  One  such  noble  persisted  in  his  efforts 
but  abbot  and  community  again  petitioned  successfully  in  1444.  A 
dozen  years  later,  a second  noble  was  given  a papal  mandate  to 
be  accepted.  The  contrast  between  Iona  and  noble  monasteries  on 
the  continent  could  hardly  be  more  striking.  In  fact,  the  situation 
in  Iona  is  closer  to  a survival  from  the  days  of  what  is  called 
Celtic  “tribal  monasticism”.9 

Attempts  to  generalise  are  no  more  successful.  The  evidence 
pointing  to  such  a conclusion  is  the  composition  of  an 
Augustinian  canon,  Robert  Richardson  or,  in  latinised  form, 
Richardinus.  It  has  been  claimed  that  he  asserted:  “Some  canons 
can  boast  their  noble  birth  and  kinsfolk,  and  are  ready  to 
threaten  vengeance  upon  any  superior  who  dares  to  correct  them 
or  to  check  them  from  wandering  abroad  outside  the  cloister”.10 
Recourse  to  the  original,  however,  reveals  that  while  Richardson 
thought  it  permissible  to  accord  certain  privileges  to  noble  or 
well-to-do  entrants  and  suggested  that  sons  of  princes,  lords  and 
knights  had  entered  religion  for  less  than  worthy  motives,  it  was 
poor  entrants  who  received  a more  severe  rebuke,  for  when  they 
were  ordained  priests  (he  claims)  they  consorted  with  nobles  and 
pretended  that  they  themselves  were  of  noble  origin.11  It  is  these, 
not  the  noble  recruits,  who,  Richardson  says,  threatened  their 
superiors.12  In  this  respect,  his  testimony  is  clearly  of  the  slightest 
as  regards  the  noble  origin  of  Augustinian  canons  in  Scotland  or 
anywhere  else.  Indeed  the  extent  to  which  Richardson  was 
referring  to  Scottish  practice  at  all  must  remain  doubtful.  He 
wrote  and  published  his  book  in  Paris,  where  he  had  been 

8 CPL,  vii,  461-2,  465;  Cal.  Scot.  Supp.  [(7557?].  ii,  139. 

9 Coulton,  Scottish  Abbeys.  225;  a similar  remark  is  made  by  the  editor  of 
CSSR.  ii,  p.  xxviii. 

10  Coulton,  Scottish  Abbeys,  243. 

11  Robertus  Richardinus  ed.  G.  G.  Coulton  (Scottish  History  Society.  1935).  44, 
46-7. 

12  Ibid.,  47. 
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studying,  and  as  the  dedication  to  his  Scottish  abbot  shows,  part 
of  his  intention  in  writing  was  to  satisfy  the  latter’s  desire  to  learn 
about  regular  observance  in  Paris.13 

Evidence  adduced  from  other  papal  documents  is  equally 
unconvincing,  although  a few  genuine  exceptions  do  arise:  a 
monk  of  Dunfermline  in  1416;  an  abbot  of  Inchaffray  in  1464; 
and  the  notorious  Hugh  Kennedy,  first  a Dominican  and  then  an 
Augustinian  canon.  Nevertheless,  they  manifestly  do  not  give 
grounds  for  generalisations  about  the  noble  origin  of  Scottish 
monks,  especially  since  it  was  in  France  that  Kennedy  had 
entered  the  Augustinians.14  That,  too,  must  be  the  verdict  on  the 
thesis  as  a whole;  the  evidence  simply  does  not  justify  any 
generalisation  about  the  noble  origin  of  Scottish  monks. 

By  contrast,  a good  deal  of  evidence  for  the  families  and  for 
the  social  origins  of  monks  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
has  survived.  From  the  published  papal  records  alone  between 
1381  and  1405,  a prior  of  Blantyre,15  a prior  of  Coldingham,16  a 
prior  of  May17  and  an  abbot  of  Arbroath18  were  described  as 
being  of  noble  birth.  The  prior  of  Urquhart  in  1416  was  similarly 
described;19  the  prior  of  Jedburgh  in  1424  was  said  to  be  of 
baronial  race;20  and  the  prior  of  Monymusk  in  1429  was  depicted 
as  being  of  noble  race  on  both  sides  and  a kinsman  of  the  king.21 
William  Douglas,  prior  of  Whithorn  in  1451,  was  of  royal  race, 
related  to  the  king  in  the  third  degree.22  In  1458,  the  abbot  of 
Inchaffray  was  noble  on  both  sides  and  of  a race  of  barons,23 
while  the  prior  of  St  Andrews  in  1477  was  also  described  as  being 
of  noble  birth.24  But  such  cases  are  relatively  few. 

In  this  respect,  the  significance  of  noble  birth  being  mentioned 
has  to  be  understood.  It  was  a point  in  a petitioner’s  favour  if  he 
was  noble  by  birth  or  the  holder  of  university  degree.  The 
presumption  must  be  that  any  petitioner  would  mention  such  an 
asset.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  dangerous  to  claim  noble 
connections  untruthfully  since  that  gave  an  opening  to  any  rival  to 
challenge  the  validity  of  a document.  This  is  presumably  why  a 
prior  of  St  Andrews  in  1418  wanted  to  have  suppressed  all 

13  Ibid.,  3. 

14  Coulton,  Scottish  Abbeys,  216,  233-5,  251-2,  255. 

15  Cal.  Papal  Petitions  [ CPP ],  560. 

16  Clement  VII  Letters  (Scot.  Hist.  Soc.,  Edinburgh,  1976),  159. 

17  CPP,  617;  Benedict  XIII  Letters  (Scot.  Hist.  Soc.,  Edinburgh,  1976)  16,  215. 

18  Ibid.,  147,  220. 

19  CPP,  605. 

20  CPL,  vii,  370. 

21  CSSR,  iii,  41. 

22  CPL,  x,  470;  xi,  683. 

23  CPL,  xi,  502  , 684. 

24  CPL,  xiii,  209. 
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mention  of  his  noble  family  in  his  letters  of  collation,  in  case  it 
gave  rise  to  difficulty.25 

In  the  case  of  illegitimate  birth,  the  ability  to  claim  noble 
parentage  or  descent  was  even  more  important.  Anyone  born  out 
of  wedlock  needed  a dispensation  to  receive  holy  orders  or  hold  a 
benefice.  The  fact  had  therefore  to  be  mentioned  in  a petition, 
otherwise  the  favour  or  appointment  lay  open  to  challenge  by 
anyone,  either  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  invalid  without  a 
dispensation  or  that  the  document  made  no  mention  of  the  vital 
fact  of  a previous  dispensation.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  a 
petitioner  to  offset  his  illegitimacy  with  any  nobility  to  which  he 
could  lay  claim.  Silence,  therefore,  should  mean  that  there  was  no 
nobility  to  claim,  even  more  so  than  with  those  born  in  wedlock. 
Nobility  being  an  asset,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  noble  blood 
claimed  by  many  petitioners,  illegitimate  or  otherwise,  was 
somewhat  diluted. 

Two  noble  petitioners  on  record  were  illegitimate:  Andrew 
Stewart,  monk  of  Paisley  in  1412,  was  the  son  of  a nobleman  of 
royal  birth  and  a married  woman;26  John  Wardlaw,  canon  of 
Holy  rood  in  1442,  was  of  a race  of  earls  and  barons  but  the  son 
of  unmarried  parents.27  These  two  examples,  however,  are  greatly 
outnumbered  by  the  illegitimate  monk  petitioners  who  claimed  no 
noble  connection.  In  addition  to  three  early  examples,28  17  such 
petitioners  appear  in  the  years  1379-1432.  It  is  perhaps 
noteworthy  that  only  two  of  the  15  cases  giving  details  involved 
adultery:  one  married  man  and  one  married  woman”  In  seven 
cases  the  father  was  a priest  or  religious;  three  are  simply  called 
priests,30  while  the  others  were  a Cistercian  abbot,31  a canon  of 
Oronsay,32  and  two  monks  of  Iona.33  Whatever  the  morality  of 
monks’  sons  becoming  monks  themselves,  often  in  the  same 
monastery,  these  instances  at  least  show  that  neither  father  nor 
son  was  noble.34 

25  CPL,  vii,  63,  69. 

26  Benedict  XIII  Letters,  259,  264;  CSSR.  i.  282. 

27  CPL,  ix,  264. 

28  CPL,  i,  291,  537;  iii.  177. 

29  CSSR,  i,  21,  216. 

30  Clement  VII  Letters,  36;  CSSR,  i,  21;  ii,  80. 

31  CSSR,  iii,  11;  CPL,  viii.  493. 

32  Benedict  XIII  Letters,  76. 

33  Benedict  XIII  Letters,  194;  CPL,  vii,  196;  CSSR.  i.  267.  276;  i,  272.  The 
remaining  cases  are  found  in  Clement  VII  Letters,  46;  176;  43-4;  CSSR,  i, 
19;  Benedict  XIII  Letters,  117;  185;  193;  237-8;  352;  CSSR,  iii.  19;  CPL.  viii. 
114. 

34  Coulton,  Scottish  Abbeys,  217-9  supplies  figures  for  the  years  1418-62:  370 
men  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  petitioned  on  their  own  behalf  alleging 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  the  beneficies  they  wanted  for 
themselves.  Of  these  178  were  of  illegitimate  birth  and  53  of  these  mentioned 
their  noble  birth.  The  figures  are  practically  worthless,  for  only  30  of  the 
petitioners  were  Scots,  and  not  all  were  monks. 
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Sometimes  the  relatives  of  a monk  come  to  light  in  papal 
petitions  and  letters.  Thus,  in  1353,  the  son  of  John  Scriptor  from 
Mull  was  to  become  a monk  of  Iona.35  In  1394,  John  Geddie, 
abbot  of  Arbroath,  petitioned  for  a benefice  to  be  given  to  his  20 
year-old  kinsman,  Geoffrey  of  Abyrbrothoc36  and  in  1420  the 
abbot  of  Balmerino  and  his  nephew,  a secular  priest,  had  the 
same  name,  John  of  Halis.37  Two  men  were  related  to  bishops: 
Patrick  of  Lome,  canon  of  Cambuskenneth,  to  Finlay,  Bishop  of 
Argyll,  in  1418, 38  and  the  illegitimately-born  abbot  of  Holyrood  to 
Bishop  Henry  Wardlaw  of  St  Andrews  in  1423. 39  None  of  these 
appears  to  be  noble. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Apostolic  Camera  also  reveal  family 
relationships,  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  noble  blood  among 
them.  The  new  abbot  of  Newbattle  in  1423  was  represented  at 
Rome  by  his  brother,  William  Croyser,  the  controversial 
archdeacon  of  Teviotdale.40  In  1475-79,  there  were  four  clerics 
named  Ruch:  Alexander,  canon  of  Cambuskenneth,  and  Thomas, 
canon  of  St  Andrews,  were  in  Rome,  where  they  acted  for  David 
monk  of  Dunfermline,  and  John,  a secular  priest.  Alexander 
procured  the  priory  of  Inchmahome  for  himself  and  the 
sacnstanship  of  Dunfermline  for  David.  These  two  were  explicitly 
called  brothers  and  no  doubt  all  four  were  related.4'  At  almost 
the  same  time  Giles  Boys,  canon  of  Moray,  acted  in  Rome  for 
George  Boys  newly-made  abbot  of  Arbroath,  and  for  David  Boys 

Pluscarden/3  Arbr°ath  who  managed  to  become  prior  of 


about  Gmilv  V°  i?aPal  documents’  a fair  amount  of  information 
about  family  background  can  be  gleaned  from  native  Scottish 

Andre S ^ ^ light  0n  James  of  Haldenstone,  £ prioTrfft 

Andrews  who  wished  mention  of  his  noble  family  to  be  omitted 

HaldenstonT3 hisUkrS  °f  C°llabo"-  He’  nevertheless,  made  John  of 

termed^  dlfferent^dnSman’  le  .°^  the  prioiy;  this  John  was 
stlh6  dlfferent  documents  armtger,  scutifer  and  squyare"  his 

odor’s  hrnthPPa[ent  Y mid'way  between  noble  and  common  The 
h wo  nenhl’  WSS  Plain  Andrew  of  Haldenstone”  and 

Andrews  ^^aif^Rohert  °f  Hkewise  a cano"  of  St 

’ d Robert  of  Kinmonth,  vicar  of  Cupar.46  Richard 

35  CPL,  iii,  490. 

36  CPP,  614. 

37  CSSR,  i,  183. 

38  CPL,  vii,  69. 

39  CSSR,  ii,  4.  9. 

40  Cameron,  Apostolic  Camera,  4. 

1 Ibid.,  179-92;  CPL,  xiii,  415-16,  577  and  passim 
42  Cameron,  Apostolic  Camera,  73,  202. 

V.  y Andrews  Copiale,  45,  160,  177 

44  Ibid.,  114,  154. 

45  Ibid.,  95-6,  113,  187,  439 

WMiml  *™am  »'  Kin-omh.  canon  of  s,  Andrews,  at 
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Bothwell,  made  abbot  of  Dunfermline  in  1445,  had  a brother  who 
was  a citizen  of  Dunfermline  and  whose  son  became  vicar  of 
Musselburgh.47  As  abbot,  he  used  the  coat  of  arms  of  Bothwell  of 
Hallbank,  a small  estate  near  Dunfermline.48 

Haldenstone  and  Bothwell  were  on  the  fringe  of  the  laird 
class.  There  is  no  indication  that  other  men  whose  background  is 
known  had  any  kind  of  exalted  connection.  In  1482,  for  example, 
William  Buncle,  abbot  of  Arbroath,  had  a kinsman  who  was  a 
burgess  of  Edinburgh;49  a canon  of  St  Andrews  in  1493,  David 
Learmonth,  was  the  son  of  a St  Andrews  citizen.50  John  Clerk, 
monk  of  Coupar  Angus,  was  son  and  heir  to  a burgess  of  Dundee 
and  gave  the  land  he  inherited  to  the  abbey;  in  1473  abbot  and 
convent  let  it  to  another  burgess  of  Dundee  who  was  “cosyng  and 
frend”  to  the  abbot.51  Thomas  Cant  was  a monk  of  Balmerino, 
whose  abbot  allowed  him  in  1489  to  provide  small  portions  for  his 
kinsmen  and  friends  out  of  his  patrimony,  which  consisted  of  land 
and  annual  rents  in  St  Andrews;  among  those  who  benefited  were 
Richard  Cant  and  Janet  Cant,  wife  of  a burgess  of  Cupar.52 
Johannes  Rannaldus,  son  of  a Linlithgow  burgess,  resigned  an 
acre  of  land  to  Cambuskenneth  abbey  in  1494;  quite  possibly  he 
did  so  with  a view  to  entering  the  abbey,  for  a John  Ranaldson  is 
found  as  a canon  there  from  1505  onwards.53 

Property  and  social  status  go  together.  The  above  connection 
all  concern  burgesses,  with  property  typical  of  that  class. 
References  are  also  found  to  property  on  this  same  scale  without 
explicit  mention  of  burgess  status.  In  the  1430s  William  Bowar, 
canon  of  St  Andrews,  made  over  land  in  South  Street  to  his 
nephew,  John  Feldew,  a cleric  who  had  a long  career  in  the 
university.54  Another  nephew,  Alexander  Bowar,  entered  the 
community;  of  him  the  prior  later  declared  that  he  had  been 
taken  a custodia  ovium  et  porcorum  to  become  a canon. S5  Two 
canons  of  Cambuskenneth  disposed  of  property:  one  in  1440  gave 
a tenement  in  Linlithgow  to  his  community,56  the  other  in  1465 
gave  sasine  of  a property  in  Leith  to  a man  and  his  wife,  no  doubt 
relatives.57  An  inheritance  of  more  significance  comes  to  light  in 
1492  when  William  Falconer,  canon  of  Holyrood,  was  given  sasine 

47  Dunfermline  Requistrum,  305,  318,  341-2. 

48  J.  M.  Webster,  Dunfermline  Abbey  (1948),  47. 

49  Arbroath  Liber,  ii,  187. 

50  Scottish  Record  Office  [SRO],  RH6/576  (Register  House  charters). 

51  Coupar  Angus  Rental,  i,  175.  _ __ 

52  SRO,  RH2/8/79  (transcript  of  St  Andrews  charters,  formerly  B65 III),  nos. 

114-15. 

53  Cambuskenneth  Registrum,  271-2;  86. 

54  St  Andrews  Copiale,  406,  476. 

55  St  Andrews  Copiale,  183,  187. 

56  Cambuskenneth  Registrum,  272-3. 

57  SRO,  RH6/381. 
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as  heir  to  his  father  of  three  mills  in  Dairy  (Edinburgh),  for  which 
his  grandfather  had  received  a charter  of  infeftment.58 

Relationships  sometimes  come  to  light  even  when  no 
transaction  of  this  kind  are  involved.  John  Shanwell,  abbot  of 
Coupar  Angus,  had  a brother,  plain  William.59  A more  distant 
relationship  is  that  of  Adam  Abell,  canon  of  Inchaffray,  whose 
great-uncle  (“gudschirris  brodir”)  had  married  a sister  of  Robert 
Bellenden,  abbot  of  Holyrood.  What  the  two  had  in  common, 
besides  being  both  born  in  Prestonpans,  was  that  each  left  the 
Augustinian  order  to  embrace  a stricter  life,  Abell  with  the 
Observant  Franciscans  and  the  abbot  with  the  Carthusians.60 

The  gaps  in  the  evidence  are  considerable,  but  two  tentative 
conclusions  about  fifteenth -century  monks  can  be  reached. 
Firstly,  men  of  noble  origin,  usually  major  benefice  holders,  form 
a small  fraction,  even  among  priors  and  abbots.  Secondly,  the 
men  whose  social  background  is  known  through  Scottish 
documents  are  mostly  of  the  burgess  class  or  somewhat  below  it. 
Yet  turning  to  the  sixteenth  century  in  which  Scottish  records  are 
more  readily  available,  a much  more  detailed  picture  of  the  social 
origins  of  Scottish  monks  emerges.  Four  men  were  undoubtedly 
noble.  The  first  was  John  Maxwell,  brother  of  Lord  Maxwell  and 
a professed  canon  regular.  In  1524  James  V wanted  him  to  be 
prior  of  Whithorn  as  he  belonged  to  a powerful  local  family.  He 
was  then  abbot  of  Dundrennan,  a Cistercian  house,  and  remained 
so  until  his  death  in  1529. 61  Another  was  Farquhar  Maclean, 
illegitimate  son  of  MacLean  of  Urquhart,  who  was  a monk 
(doubtless  of  Iona)  when  provided  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Isles  in 
1529. 62  Then  comes  John  Hamilton,  natural  son  of  the  earl  of 
Arran;  he  was  a monk  of  Kilwinning  and  in  1525,  while  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  was  made  abbot  of  Paisley.63  Later  he  became 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  then  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  His 
appointment  as  abbot  at  the  age  of  13  was  particularly  disgraceful 
but,  far  from  validating  any  thesis  about  noble  monks,  this  kind 
of  advancement  tends  to  disprove  it:  the  three  men  stood  out  from 
their  brethren,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  received  the  royal 
nomination  which  by  this  time  initiated  all  important  church 
appointments. 

The  fourth  man  was  Adam  Stewart,  youngest  bastard  son  of 
James  V.  He  is  found  in  1558  signing  with  the  other  monks  of 
Perth  Charterhouse  but  by  December  1561  was  calling  himself 


58  SRO,  RH6/566B. 

59  Coupar  Angus  Rental,  i,  216. 

60  M'  Ste"art-  “Adam  Abell’s  ‘Roll  or  Quheill  of  Tyme”’,  in  Aberdeen 
University  Review,  44  (1972),  389,  n.  4. 

61  James  V Letters,  109,  160. 

62  12  (1971^84-6  !9ia4Abbey  and  the  Reformation”  in  Scottish  Gaelic  Studies, 

63  James  V Letters.  113;  Dowden.  Bishops,  88n. 
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prior.  His  authority  for  doing  so  is  not  known,  for  the  pre- 
Reformation  prior,  Adam  Forman,  remained  in  office  and  came 
to  an  agreement  with  him,  and  later  George  Balfour  was 
appointed  commendator.  Stewart  was,  however,  intermittently 
called  prior  until  his  death;  he  married  and  stayed  a commoner.64 
He  was  unlike  James’s  other  four  illegitimate  sons  who  became 
heads  of  monastic  houses  in  that  he  was  actually  a monk,  and 
unlike  both  them,  and  the  other  three  noble  “monks”,  in  that  he 
received  no  high  office.  Certainly  a charterhouse  is  not  the  normal 
abode  of  a noble  youth  destined  for  preferment. 

A fair  number  of  religious  were  of  the  laird  class.  According 
to  an  early  seventeenth-century  source,  Thomas  Forret,  canon  of 
Inchcolm,  who  was  burnt  for  heresy  in  1539,  was  “a  gentleman  of 
the  hous  of  the  Lairds  of  Forret  in  Fife”,  and  it  is  averred  that 
“his  father  was  master  stabler  to  King  James  the  Fourth”.65  John 
Annand,  canon  of  St  Andrews  and  principal  of  St  Leonard’s 
college  was  equally  well-placed  on  both  sides  of  his  family  as  is 
revealed  in  a personal  inscription  asking  prayers  for  his  father, 
David  Annand  of  Perse,  and  his  mother,  Marion  Guthrie, 
daughter  of  Master  Alexander  Guthrie  of  Kingoldrum,  who  was 
father  of  Sir  David  Guthrie  of  that  ilk.66  John  Philp,  a monk  of 
Lindores  when  nominated  by  the  king  to  the  abbacy  in  1522,  came 
from  a similar  background.  He  remained  in  office  until  after  1560 
and  became  a protestant;  in  1565  he  gave  a charter  to  James 
Philp  of  Ormistoun,  his  kinsman.67  A better-known  protestant 
was  John  Winram,  who  after  a career  as  a canon  and  subprior  of 
St  Andrews  was  appointed  superintendent  of  Fife,  and  according 
to  his  biographers  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  Winram  of 
Kirkness  or  Ratho,  in  Fife.  Adam  Forman,  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  a Catholic.  A Carthusian  monk  when  he  was  made 
prior  of  Perth  Charterhouse  in  1545,  he  went  abroad  to  resume 
monastic  life  in  1567.  He  was  illegitimately  born  and  a near 
kinsman  to  the  laird  of  Moncrieff,  whose  mother  was  Beatrix 
Forman,  and  on  his  death  the  escheat  of  the  priory  was  given  to 
John  Forman,  Rothesay  herald.69 

64  M.  Dilworth,  “Monks  and  ministers  after  1560"  ante,  xviii  (1974),  205;  SRO, 
RD1/8  (Register  of  Deeds)  fo.  61. 

65  D.  Calderwood,  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Wodrow  Soc.,  Edinburgh, 
1842-49)  i,  127. 

66  Colophon  of  book  noted  in  Durkan  & Ross,  Early  Scottish  Libraries,  71,  no. 
10:  Livy.  I am  grateful  to  Dr  Durkan  for  supplying  the  inscription.  Perse  is 
probably  Pearsie  in  Kingoldrum  parish.  For  Annand  see  Fasti  Ecclesiae 
Scoticanae  Medii  Aevi,  ed.  D.E.R.  Watt  (2nd  draft,  Scot.  Rec.  Soc., 
Edinburgh,  1969)  [Watt,  Fasti],  384. 

67  Janies  V Letters,  88;  Lindores  Chartulary,  311;  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  iv,  no. 
2394(2). 

68  Dilworth,  "Monks  and  ministers”,  205;  L.  Le  Vasseur,  Ephemendes  OrdintS 
Cartusiensis  (1890-93),  i,  579. 

69  Pitscottie,  Historie.  ii.  146;  SRO,  PS1/55,  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal.  fo.  40; 
Moncreiffs,  63n. 
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Among  those  of  similar  social  status,  William  Lumsden,  a 
monk  of  Dunfermline  who  lived  until  1598,  was  a son  of  the  laird 
of  Airdrie  in  Fife.70  Another  monk  of  Dunfermline  was  John 
Durie,  later  a well-known  minister;  his  cousin  was  George  Durie, 
commendator  of  Dunfermline,  who  himself  was  a nephew  of 
James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  John  was  thus 
connected  with  the  network  of  local  landowning  Beatons  and 
Duries.71  Beaton’s  predecessor  as  archbishop  was  Andrew 
Forman,  son  of  the  laird  of  Hutton  in  Berwickshire.72  When  his 
brother  Robert  was  prior  of  Pittenweem  in  the  1520s,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  Patrick  and  Bartholomew  Forman,  canons 
there,  were  relatives.73  His  nephew,  John  Rule,  succeed  as 
prior,  and  the  latter’s  illegitimate  sons,  John  and  Ninian  Rule, 
became  canons  of  St  Andrews  in  the  late  1550s.74 

It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  all  these  religious,  with  the 
exception  of  Adam  Forman,  belonged  to  Fife  monasteries  and  in 
a fair  number  of  cases  to  Fife  families  too.  At  least  four  became 
professed  protestants.  The  evidence  is  too  slight,  however,  to 
support  any  generalisation  about  monks  in  Fife  or  about  the 
lairds  as  a class,  even  although  the  Reformation  drew  support 
both  from  the  ranks  of  the  lairds  and  from  Fife  monasteries. 

References  to  religious  with  less  exalted  family  backgrounds 
can  also  be  found.  James  Wemyss,  canon  of  St  Andrews,  was  heir 
to  a burgess  there  and  in  1515  resigned  the  property  he  had 
inherited  to  the  parish  church.75  Gilbert  Chisholm,  monk  of  Deer 
and  later  minister  there,  was  the  natural  son  of  an  Aberdeen 
burgess;  in  1536  he  resigned  a tenement  in  that  town  to  his 
father.76  In  the  1540s  Andrew  Wilson,  canon  of  Inchcolm,  was 
one  of  the  heirs  to  a tenement  in  Linlithgow;77  William  Leich, 
canon  of  Jedburgh,  was  brother  and  heir  to  an  Edinburgh  burgess 
and  granted  the  land  he  inherited  to  another  burgess;78  Thomas 
Hamilton,  monk  of  Coupar  Angus,  inherited  two  tenements  in 
Linlithgow  from  his  brother  and  resigned  one  of  them  to  his 
nephew,  Richard  Jameson.79 

In  the  decade  before  1560,  William  Halkerstoun,  monk  of 
Glenluce,  resigned  a tenement  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh 

70  Dilworth,  “Monks  and  ministers”,  217. 

71  J.  Spottiswood,  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Bannatyne  Club,  1850)  iii, 
82-3;  see  Dunfermline  Court  Book,  passim. 

72  W.  R.  Macdonald,  Scottish  armorial  seals  (1904),  No.  955. 

73  Innes  Review,  26  (1975),  58-9. 

74  Innes  Review,  25  (1974),  27;  26  (1975),  58,  59-60. 

75  SRO,  RH2/8/79,  no.  203. 

76  SRO,  RH6/1137,  1147. 

77  Library  of  Scotland,  Adv.  MS.  29.4.2  (Hutton  collection),  vi,  fo. 

78  Laing  Charters,  no.  553. 

79  Coupar  Angus  Charters,  ii,  198-201;  Prot.  Bk.  Foulis,  nos.  14,  15. 
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inherited  from  his  father,80  and  Frederick  Bruce,  a Whithorn 
canon,  was  heir  to  his  brother,  a burgess  of  Edinburgh.  In  1558, 
Bruce  assigned  all  his  claims  to  his  brother-in-law,  Master  James 
Scott,  provost  of  Corstorphine  collegiate  church.8'  John  Boswell, 
monk  of  Dunfermline,  had  bought  a tenement  of  land  before 
1560,  with  leave  of  his  abbot  but  against  his  monastic  vow,  and 
had  gifted  it  to  his  cousin  Andrew,  son  of  John  Boswell,  burgess 
of  Dunfermline.  The  transaction  was  legalised  in  1561. 82  Another 
transaction  after  1560  was  the  receipt  of  money  from  the 
commendator  of  Deer  by  Robert  Stevenstoun,  monk  of  Deer,  and 
Andrew  Stevenstoun,  bailie  of  Edinburgh.83  It  may  be  reasonably 
presumed  that  the  two  were  related,  perhaps  as  brothers. 

The  foregoing  all  show  evidence,  or  at  least  strong  probability, 
of  family  relationships  or  property.  In  cases  such  as  William 
Heslop,  canon  of  Holyrood,  who  in  1542  received  sasine  in  the 
name  of  his  prior  and  convent  of  land  left  by  an  Edinburgh 
burgess  of  different  surname,  no  family  connection  can  be 
presumed.84  Occasionally  a relative  from  less  notable  families 
comes  to  light  in  some  other  way.  For  instance,  Robert 
Christison,  monk  of  Culross,  had  a brother  who  was  a secular 
priest,85  and  John  Angus,  monk  of  Dunfermline,  had  a brother 
who  helped  him  to  administer  St  Leonard’s  hospital.86 

One  most  valuable  source  is  unique.  In  the  late  1520s  Robert 
Reid,  newly-appointed  abbot  of  Kinloss,  brought  to  Scotland  the 
Piedmontese  scholar,  Giovanni  Ferrerio  (or  Joannes  Ferrerius,  in 
latinised  form)  to  teach  his  monks.  Ferrerio  left  an  account  not 
only  of  Kinloss  during  his  stay  but  also  of  abbots  and  monks  who 
had  died  before  his  arrival.  He  does  not  say  much  about  the 
monks’  families.  John  Tellen  (who  professed  before  1440)  had  two 
brothers,  one  a layman  and  the  other  a priest,  buried  in  the 
monastery.  Robert  Donaldson  was  patruelis  (or  cousin)  of  John 
Shanwell,  abbot  of  Coupar  Angus  (who  died  in  1506);  and  the 
latter,  besides  the  brother  already  mentioned,  had  a sister  Bessie 
(the  mother  of  Robert  Reid)  and  a brother  Robert,  official  of  St 
Andrews.87  Thomas  Crystal,  monk  of  Kinloss  and  Reid’s 
predecessor  as  abbot,  was  born  honesto  loco  and  ex  . . .vetere 
satis  familia.  James  Rait,  monk  and  later  abbot  of  Culross,  had  a 

80  SRO,  B22/1/17  (Prot.  Bk.  Alex.  King),  fos.  29r.-30r.;  Wigtownshire 
Charters,  51. 

81  SRO,  RD1/2,  fos.  457r.-458r.;  Wigtownshire  Charters,  249-50. 

82  Yester  Writs,  no.  705.  The  property  may  be  that  mentioned  in  ibid.  no. 
629 A. 

83  Aberdeen -Banff  Illustrations,  iv,  32-3. 

84  SRO.  RH6/1285. 

85  Innes  Review,  26  (1975),  36. 

86  Dunfermline  Court  Book,  191. 

87  Ferrerius,  Historia,  29,  32,  33.  39.  For  Robert  Shanwell.  see  Watt,  Fasti,  328. 
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brother,  a layman  skilled  in  music,  who  was  one  of  Crystall’s 
tutors.88 

Clearly  there  was  a network  of  relationships  among  monks,  of 
the  kind  to  be  expected  in  any  profession  or  caste.  What  is 
striking,  however,  is  that  Ferrerio  nowhere  records  any  monk’s 
noble  origin.  Monks  of  a previous  generation  are  remembered 
because  they  entered  from  another  monastery  or  gave  gear  to  the 
sacristy  or  had  a chapel  painted  or  possessed  great  strength  or  a 
theological  degree  or  simply  were  probus.*9  Not  one  is 
remembered  because  of  his  family  unless  there  was  some  monastic 
distinction. 

Approaching  his  own  time,  Ferrerio,  in  typical  school-master 
fashion,  notes  the  age  of  the  novices  ( adolescentulum , juvenem, 
puerum ) or  their  ability  and  education  (bene  literatum,  ad  literas 
aptus,  bonae  indolis,  in  humanioribus  literis  bene  eruditum ).  He 
indicates  if  a monk  was  already  a priest  or  had  a degree.90  Yet  in 
no  case  does  he  mention  family  or  connections.  Unless  Ferrerio 
was  a quite  unusual  sixteenth-century  man,  the  inference  is 
probably  that  there  was  no  noble  connection  to  mention. 

Local  records,  such  as  burgh  court  proceedings  or  notaries’, 
protocol  books,  have  survived  in  fair  quantity  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  where  there  was  a monastery  in  the  locality  the 
monks  appear  on  record  with  their  fellow  townsmen.  In  some 
cases  the  monk’s  family  comes  to  light.  There  are  four  such 
instances  in  the  burgh  records  of  Dunfermline.91  Robert  Peebles, 
canon  of  Scone,  was  son  of  Thomas  Peebles  in  Dunfermline.  In 
1506,  with  leave  of  his  abbot,  he  made  over  the  “sclait  hous”  he 
had  inherited  to  John  Cairns,  the  plumber  of  Dunfermline  abbey, 
and  Janet  Peebles  his  wife.  Cairns  was  himself  a burgess  of 
Dunfermline  and  was  related  to  people  in  the  town,  including  Sir 
Thomas  Cairns,  chaplain  and  common  clerk.  James  Lawson, 
monk  of  Dunfermline,  was  brother  to  Gavin  Lawson,  a local 
man  and  a builder  in  wood  and  stone.  Gavin  prospered  and 
in  1519-20  received  the  lands  of  the  altar  to  which  his  brother  was 
tutor  — the  charter  from  abbot  and  convent  called  him  their 
“servitor”  — and  later  he  received  the  tenement  of  Robert 
Peebles  mentioned  above. 

John  Jackson,  monk  of  Dunfermline,  was  also  a local  man.  In 
1527  he  produced  a letter  of  legitimation  for  his  brother  William, 
and  when  this  was  accepted  he  made  over  to  William  his  father’s 
freedom  of  burgess  and  guild  which  he  had  inherited.  He  was  also 
tutor  to  Robert  Jackson,  who  owned  some  property.  John  Blackett 

88  Ferrerius.  Historia.  61.  For  Rait,  see  CPL,  xii,  517-18;  xiv,  192. 

89  Ferrerius,  Historia,  29-35. 

90  Ibid.,  37-41. 

91  Dunfermline  Burgh  Records;  the  volume  is  so  well  indexed  that  no  page 

references  are  needed. 

92  Macphail,  Pluscardyn,  237,  125. 
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was  a monk  of  Pluscarden,  recorded  from  1508  to  1558. 92  In  1526, 
with  the  consent  of  the  prior  of  Pluscarden,  he  resigned  to  Walter 
Christie  the  land  he  had  inherited  in  Dunfermline  from  Robert 
Blackett,  his  father.  Robert  may  well  be  the  burgess  recorded 
from  1479  on,  and  Christie  was  also  a local  man. 

The  protocol  books  of  Paisley  notaries  throw  light  on  monks 
there.  In  1539,  a novice,  John  Wallace,  was  given  leave  to  go 
abroad  to  Rome  and  Cluny.  His  uncle,  James  Stewart  of 
Blackhall,  was  a local  landowner.93  William  Johnson,  of 
Edinburgh,  left  all  his  property  in  1544  to  his  brother,  dominus 
John  Johnson,  most  probably  the  monk  of  that  name  recorded  at 
the  time.94  David  Mosman,  monk,  was  son  of  Patrick  Mosman, 
burgess  of  Paisley.  There  was  a dispute  in  1546  when  Patrick  left 
to  his  son  the  land  of  St  Ninian’s  altarage  and  the  secular 
chaplain  protested.95  Finally,  James  Nasmyth  remained  in  Paisley 
abbey  after  1560;  his  brother  in  1565  was  plain  Alexander.96 

Robert  Lawson’s  protocol  book  provides  information  about 
Lindores  and  also  Kelso.  Richard  Barker,  monk  of  Lindores, 
inherited  land  in  Leith  as  eldest  son  of  Robert  Barker,  indweller 
there;  with  leave  of  his  abbot  in  1538  he  gave  the  property,  for  a 
consideration,  to  his  brother  James.97  Two  other  cases  are  less 
informative.  James  Spens,  monk  of  Coldingham,  was  claiming 
land  near  Kelso  in  1537,  whereupon  Walter  Weir  protested  that 
he  had  been  paying  rent  on  it  for  36  years.98  It  can  only  be 
surmised  that  the  land  was  connected  with  Spens’s  family,  and 
that  a family  connection  was  also  the  reason  for  David  Orm, 
monk  of  Lindores,  acting  as  a witness  to  the  marriage  contract  of 
the  widow  of  George  Orm  of  Mugdrum,  a local  landowner,  in 
1535.99 

William  Petillock’s  protocol  book  is  equally  informative  about 
Arbroath  abbey  in  the  years  immediately  before  and  after  1560 
but  contains  few  details  of  monks’  family  background.  Andrew 
Horner,  canon  of  Scone,  was  the  hereditary  possessor  of  land  in 
Arbroath,  which  he  resigned  in  favour  of  another.  He  also 
benefited  from  the  tenement  of  Robert  Horner  in  Brechin. I0<! 
Thomas  Melville,  monk  of  Arbroath,  bound  his  brother’s  son 

93  SRO,  NP1/198  (Notaries),  4-8;  J.  Durkan,  “Paisley  Abbey  in  the  sixteenth 
century”,  Innes  Review,  27  (1976),  121-2. 

94  SRO,  NP1/198,  73. 

95  Ibid.,  106-11;  J.  Durkan,  Innes  Review,  27  (1976),  116  (where,  for  1547  , 
read  “1546”). 

96  SRO,  NP1/200,  fo.  66r. 

97  SRO,  NP1/196  (formerly  National  Library  of  Scotland,  Riddell  collection) 
fos.  62r.-63r. 

98  Ibid.,  fo.  46r. 

99  Ibid.,  fos.  17r.-18r.  J 

100  Prot.  Bk.  William  Petillock  (see  Dilworth,  “Monks  and  ministers  . 2tw, 
n.68)  fos.  lr.,  23r.-v.  See  also  SRO,  RH4/96,  fos.  lr.,  23r.-v. 
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James  as  apprentice  to  a cordiner  and  agreed  to  pay  fourteen 
marks  to  his  master  in  September  1560,  which  is,  perhaps,  a sign 
of  new-found  freedom  on  Thomas’  part.101 

It  can  be  presumed  that  the  more  exalted  the  social 
background  and  the  more  valuable  the  property,  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  a relevant  document  has  survived.  The  social  or  financial 
status  of  a monk’s  family  is  known  in  only  a very  small 
proportion  of  cases;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many  had  an 
exalted  background.  In  the  sixteenth-century  Scottish  records, 
there  is  little  indication  of  noble  monasteries.  Monks  appear  with 
townspeople  as  witnesses  or  litigants  or  asking  for  a notary’s 
instrument.  They  certainly  behaved  as  if  they  were  of  the  same 
social  class  as  the  townspeople,  whether  burgesses  or  simply 
indwellers.  Many  monks  had  names  of  local  origin:  Fork  at 
Paisley;  Moscrop,  Todrick,  Chatto,  Hangandside  in  the  Border 
abbeys;  Wellwood  at  Dunfermline;  Fithie  at  Arbroath  (to  mention 
only  a few).102  Court  records  and  protocol  books  also  show  how 
often  monks  and  townspeople  had  the  same  surnames.  It  is 
reasonably  certain  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  social  origin 
of  monks  — whatever  the  social  status  they  may  have  acquired  by 
becoming  monks  — differed  little  from  that  of  the  townspeople 
with  whom  they  mingled. 


101  Ibid.,  fo.  114v. 

1 102  Black,  Surnames;  Fork,  if  not  of  local  origin,  is  found  only  in  Paisley. 
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